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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. lis no new faculty called into existence ahs them. | 
ine ne carry—in the fact of their being inde- 
| pendent of the will, in the awe which they in- 
spire, and the authority with which they speak 
—the proofs of their high original. Faint at 
first, and scarcely to be distinguished by the 
inattentive mind, from our ordinary trains of 
suggestion, the distinction becomes clear, by 
careful observation—the monitwns are more 
frequent as they are more implicitly obeyed, 
until they become, in the emphatic language 
of holy writ, as a lamp to the feet. 
It was by abandoning this unerring guide, | 
that man first separated himself from the Di- 
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If the beautiful part of the system of the 
Society of Friends be its views of the social 
duties, the sublime is its doctrine respecting 
divine worship. 
The only adequate conception a finite being| vened, until the coming of the Son and Sent 
can frame of an or inipresent Omnipotence is, jof the Father, this light—obscured, but no? ut- 


the world, and all our wo.” And through the 


—_— 


vine Harmony, and thus brought “ death into} 


dreary ages of guilt and darkness that inter-| 


those that are gathered in his name, which is 


| his power. ‘The solemnity which pervades 


such an assembly of worshippers, is the multi- 
plied effect of the awful and reverent frame of 
mind in each. It is often too intense for laa- 
guage to portray—the solemnity of a silence 
which elevates, warms and purifies. The 
words that are uttered in such an assembly 
are those fitting words of consolation, of re- 
buke, of instruction, of authority, which the 
great Head of the Church commits to the 
| chosen ministers of his gospel. They are often 
few—always concise and energetic—addressed 
now to an jndividen! and now to the church— 
at times the language of supplication and 
prayer, or the anthem of adoration and praise. 

Such is the ideal of Christian worship. 
Where religion is a subject of political ar- 
rangement, the appointment of men to instruct 


that He every where and at every moment up- | lterly extinguished, in the world at large, by|the multitude at stated times in the Christian 
holds the universe which he has made, and|thick clouds of sensuality and sin—oc casionally duties and doctrine, and the investment of this 
that its continued existence, no less than its|}beamed with a lustre which proved that man office and these occasions with every external 
original formation, is the immediate effect of| was never left without a guide to his path./pomp and solemnity, may not be ineffectual 
his will. The sustaining energy which is thus}One of the blessed consequences of that|for the purpose in view. The object of all 
felt in every part of the creation, in the minute, | coming, was the more copious effusion of this}such arrangements iz, however, directed to in- 
no less than in the vast, is adapted with perfect| Holy Spirit; the restoration to the original|fluence men, to impress them with ideas of 
skill to the effect to be produced. ‘The ope- harmony of the creation, of all who receive}somewhat grand, sublime, and venerable. But 
rations of matter it guides by impulse; those} bim in the w: iy of his coming—believe on him| they are founded ia misconception of the pri- 
of the inferior animals by the blind volitions of|as the atonement for the sins of the world—| mary object of these asse imblies; they lead the 
instinct; those of moral and intellectual beings| accept him as their Saviour—and, penetrated | mind from its proper duties of self-examination 
by appeals to their conscience and understand-| with a sense of the depravity of the human|in the Divine Light, and prostration of self at 
ing. In each case the object is, to enable the} will, and of the power of the spell that binds|the Divine footstool, to the charms of human 
creature to accomplish, if | may be allowed|them within the magic circle of the senses and | genius and eloquence; and they create an in- 
the phrase, its destiny; which, in matter, is an|the appetites, breathe the prayer for aid and fluence in the church and the state, which has 
ever fluctuating constancy; in organised be-|illumination, and walk according to the light | not unfrequently proved deleterious. Far be 
ings, the continuation of life in the midst of| vouchsafed. it from me to assert that the prayer in the 
death; in man, the attainment of virtue. This} Let not, then, the Society of Friends be!closet for divine inspiration to dictate what 
power is in every one of its operations the|censured as visionary enthusiasts for having | should be uttered in the pulpit, is not at times 
same Almighty Spirit, sustaining and inform-| restored to its proper place in the interpreta-| heard, and the gift of Christian ministration 
ing all that it has made. ‘In it we live and/tion of Christian doctrine, and in the philoso-| granted. Deplorable, indeed, would be the 
move, and have our being.” Its influences on| phy of the human mind, a fact, the imperfect/ condition of the world, if only the men of one 
us must necessarily be perceptible and intelli- 
gible, for we can have no conception of ajand an obscurity over the writings of almost|the Almighty did not consider our infirmities, 
communication to an intellectual being but|all those who have investigated the principles| and, through and between the clouds that ob- 
through the feelings or the understanding. | of our moral nature. 
This “* God in man,” is no part of our natural} ‘These views of the nature of the influence truth. 

constitution, any more than of any other por-jof the Holy Spirit, lead to our practice of per-|| ‘This sort of. instruction in Christian doc- 
tion of that creation of which he is the life|forming divine worship. We assemble, not) trine, this scholastic investigation of Christian 
giving principle. It is a relation which neces-|for the purpose of hearing eloquent exposi-| ethics, into which periodical sermons are apt 
sarily flows from the omnipresent existence|tions of Christian doctrine, or of the moral|to run, must be admitted to be no more than 
and all sustaining power of the Father of Spi-| duties, nor for the performance of commemo- | incidental to the performance of divine wor- 
rits. W ithdrawn, or vouchsafed at his will,| rative rites or fixed ceremonies; but to present) ship. ‘There are times and seasons in which 
the degree and frequency of its influences haye| ourselves in the only attitude that becomes sin-| they come with authority from the commis- 
varied in the course of his dispensations. It} ful creatures, that of profound abasedness sadicioned minister; although at others, there 
is not the conscience, but its illuminator and| humility, and i in the silence of all flesh, before} may be given but a few words of consolation 
purifier—immutable in principle, and perfect) the eternal throne. The introverted mind, the| or rebuke, and the incense that arises, be the 
in purity. A little reflection will convince us|severe self-examination, and the retrospect of| blended aspirations of silent worshippers. 

that these influences, like all other mental in-| the past, the secret petition, the struggle with} Yet, if we censure other modes of worship 
fluences, being made upon a part of our na-|the wandering thoughts, and the ever present) for occupying the mind with objects of sense 
ture, known to us only by our consciousness, | temptation, are known only to the All-seeing| and imagination, we must admit that where 
must be the objects of consciousness; for there| Eye, and to Him who is always present with| ours fails of its high aim, it sinks as low as 

















apprehension of which haa cast an ambiguity, set of opinions gained access to the throne; if 


scure our vision, vouchsafe the eternal light of 
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they, if not lower. For what greater indignity, Humming-Birds, their food, de. ; Luminous 
can we offer to the Almighty than to assemble) Insects, chiefly of the West Indies ; Lumi- 
professedly in his name, and then allow our; nous Meteors, &:c. ; Lizards, and the volun- 
minds to be engrossed with low and trifling) tary changing their colour. From Notes 
thoughts? In this way is destroyed the so-| by Lansdown Guilding, B. A. F. L. 8. 
lemnity of the occasion, without leaving] By far the greater portion of the food of the 
us even those helps to serious reflection which) Tyochilide consists of honey. I have often 
others may derive from their formal ritual. In} shot humming-birds, through whose beaks, 
large assemblies we are apt to think that others) when not wounded in the throat, I have suck- 
more serious and religious are sustaining the) ed a teaspoonful of the purest nectar. When 
holy cause, and that thus the the sin of mock-| the fluid is hard to reach, as in the flowers of 
ing the Almighty is removed, while we ©ur-\the Hibiscus Rosa sinénsis, | have known the 
selves hope to pass in the crowd unnoticed by) calyx pushed aside or perforated; or the 
the All-seeing Eye. |tongue passed along the calyx through the 
This illusion of self love and indolence can-| petals, when the corolla is large and deep, or 
not be practised by us in those small assemblies| ¢losed up by the internal organs. They do 
in which, literally, but two or three are gathered sometimes, indeed, feed on soft insects; but 
inhisname. The object of our assembling is| jt must be a food rarely sought for. In twelve 
here brought home to each individual, and cold) years, | have only seen a single instance of a 
and insensible, or besotted, or depraved, must be | ‘Trochilus pdised in the centre of a dancing 
the mind that can brave or evade the reflection. ewarm of gnats; which, for a considerable 
It is truly an awful thought, that we may be|time, it continued to peck at and devour, 
found mocking the Almighty, and confirming)though my garden had the blossoms in per- 


. “s ¢ ¢ ae ate.l¢ - 
habits of sordid calculation, and sensual grati-| fection about which it is commonly found. 
fication, or planning schemes of ambition or} 











ture has intended they shall adhere to pass- 
ing animals, and be thus seattered over the 
earth. 

It has not been noticed how these hum- 
ming-birdsconnect their nests. ‘These inge- 
nious mechanics would find it impossible to 
construct their egg-shell nidus, as other birds 
do, from grasses and sticks, on account of 
its minuteness ; but in stolen cobwebs an ad- 
mirable substitute is found. The interior is 
softened with the silken pappus [down] of the 
Asclépias curassavica, and the exterior de- 
fended by a coating of moss and lichens: the 
whole being bound together by the webs of 
spiders. In my stable, | often see the bird 
poised in the air, and collecting these neces- 
sary materials. 

Trochilus cristatus sometimes deviates from 
its usual habits. In general it is remarkably 
wild, and soon disturbed; when it darts away 
through the air with the velocity of an arrow. 
I once, however, saw a pair of this species 
almost domesticated, in the house of a gen- 
tleman, whose kindness and humanity had 
brought round him many a lizard and winged 
pet. They built for many years on the chain 


Mr. Rennie asserts that birds have little 
amusement at his very footstool—in a place) power of suction, in consequence of the ri- 
dedicated to prayer and praise, to humble) gidity of the tongue : he will be surprised to | of the lamp suspended over the dinner-table; 
aspirations, and the loftiest hopes. ‘find how differently constructed is that of the and here they educated several broods, in a 

The great Christian poet of our age has) hyumming-bird. Iam preparing a drawing to|room occupied hourly by the family. I have 
expressed, in some of his noblest lines, the| represent the details of this organ (so beauti-|been seated with a large party at the table, 
sentiment I wisli to enforce: [ful, complex, and perfect in this family ;)|When the parent bird has entered ; and, pass- 


“ Here then we rest: not fearing fur our creed which I must send to the Linnean Society,|ing along the faces of the visiters, displaying 
The worst that human reason can achieve, jas it cannot be well represented by a wood- his gorgeous crest, has ascended to the young 
a or perplex it; yet with pain | engraving. without alarm or molestation. 

cKnowledging, and grievous sel!-reproach, } 7. . ° e 
That, though immovably convinced, Sea | The tongue is long, sublinear, and capable} The Luminous Matter of the Lampyride of 
- ° . 2 | ‘yr ° 
Zeal, and the virtue to exist by fvith | of considerable protrusion. Its principal free |the Tropics seems to afford a much stronger 
As soldiers live by courage ; as, by strength |portion consists of two diaphanous united jand more durable light than that of the glow- 
oe a oe with Hi y.. eeas. |tubes, pouring the nectar, by suction and ca-|worm of England, which faintly sheds 
Ss: rc Cndowment of immortal power 2 « ar n > F 
Is matched unequally with custom, time, pillary STOTIEOM, through & common aperture, |. A beam of soften’d splendour through the gloom, 
And domineering faculties of sense, into the w@sophagus. At the apex, the tubes ‘ ? : . . ‘ 
In all ; in most with superadded foes, jterminate in two distinct, flattened, acumi-| And feeds his lamp in solitude’s recess,” 
rc tone - nate, elastic processes, cut into liplets (la-|The matter taken from the vesicles, and rub- 
sp of the unblusbing world; se . al —- : : : 
And So viva seadenn aaa | bre lla.) by which the nectar is wiped up from|bed on the wall, long retains its brilliance, 
’ ’ ’ saat ees gual tt 
Til governed passions, ranklings of despite, |the vegetable organs which contain it. 


i after the manner of phosphoric preparations. 

a It may not be improper to add here a few |The occurrence, too, of luminous insects in 

7 +a care. What then remains ’—Toseck | observations which occur to me when writing | Britain is more rare. Seldom does the same 
hose helps, for his uccasions ever near lof these lend ‘ s } j : : ; 

' ’ ; se splendid ornaments of the tropical | 7 ‘ ‘ 
SeaisRaaks Si olll 40 eae thems sows, censwed oe I ) s P bank support 2 dozen of these inactive mid 
On the first motion of a holy thought; | —o night sparklers : but what can equal the 
Vigils of contemplation ; praise, and prayer | The spider sometimes proves an enemy to/ splendour of those fairy scenes which the in- 
A stream, which from the fountains of the heart, |the humming-bird. I have seen the nent of the tropics has nightly before his 


Issuing, however feebly, no where flows Trochil ty ag : :" . ; 
jaing, Feebly, & rochilus cristatus caught, and nearly perish-| eyes? > 
Without access of unexpected strength. B oT" lhe fireflies of the West Indic 8, 


Immoderate wishes, pining discontent, 


But above all, the victory is most sure ws" in ~ ial of a spider (which | purpose | «Stars of the earth, and diamonds of the night,” 

a _ — ae faith by ee \ eons ie - oe ne meni ‘are said to be more numerous in rainy wea- 
0 yield entire submission to the law (stiver, anc > singularity of its characters). | ° . t ’ : : ' 

Of conscience; conscience teverenced and obeyed aoe: Ge Wem, perhaps, a in dork and 


' i 
| This bird, though remarkable for strength of | , 

sod’ aeheieaia i er : cloudy evenings, their tiny lamps and corus- 
As God's most intimate presence in the soul, | wing, was unable to extricate itself: indeed, | J i : P 


And his most perfect image in the world. | den eile teidiinat Gin ce ~-*|cations are more visible, and attract greater 
Endeavour thus to live ; these rules regard ; mS youow reads Of this spider, Pressing | notice. As twilight dies away you see, at 


These helps solicit; and a steadfast seat across the 7 face, or touched by the finger, | one step, some gigantic tree peopled by these 
Shall then be yours among the happy few, — |afford a resistance which would hardly be cre- | magic rovers glowing with all the green, the 
Who dwell on earth yet breathe empyreal air, dited by those who have only noticed the nets | Id. and ld lustre of 3 : 
Sons of the motning. For your nobler part, ( d a ates ‘ S yoid, and emera ustre of precious stones. 
: eee ae of the staller species of Europe. The net 

Ere disencumbered of her mortal chains, “ a ie : : “ Around 
Doubt shall be quelled, and trouble chased away; of the European Epeira diadéma has the spi- Myriads of insect meteors, living lamps, 

People the glittering air; a fairy world.” 


With only such degree of sadness left ral lines of it studded with globules of gum. 
At another step, some long lane in the dark- 





As may support longings of pure desire ; This gum contributes very much to the de- 
And strengthen love, rejoicing secretly 


In the sublime attractions of the grave.” tention of on which oe come in am ness of night scems to have been consumed 
a |with the net: the nets of some tropical spe-|by fire, and to be throwing up its last expir- 
= cies may be similarly gummed. 


Small birds | ing sparks. The insects, as they present 
nan ge menting toss et White Lick, are sometimes, also, bel in captivity, as well lier backs, coneeal their floating lanterns fo 
vey, cf Ohio, to Saran, daughter of Eli Hadley. Also, as hosts a eal yp tas. Socde © pee mt a moment, 
Joun I. Canten, to Ruta, daughter of Benjamin Pick. plants furnished with pedunculated glutinifer- | fect, 

ett, deceased, all members of White Lick Monthly| US glands; or those singular microscopic 


, : “ And every hedge and copse is bri 
Meeting. jmultiform prickles and hooks by which na- With the quick firefly’s playful the 


and render the resemblance per- 
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Like thousands of the sparkling gems, 


roceed from the more simple action of the cacy to a ral bit or fricass chicken. T 
Which blaze in Eastern diadems.” P < . init en Slenmated : on 


arterial system, from the rapidity or lethargy eggs, also, are said to be delicious. | have 
Presently, with a steady and bold sweeping} of the circulation: though one would sup-'a friend who shoots all he can find, and pur- 
course, the luminous E’later (E. noctildcus| pose a temporary stagnation would deprive chases every one brought to him, for his 





L.) crosses your path, the creature of all activity. It is strange that table. 
* A meteor swift and bright the power is within the perfect control of the) The assertion that spiders are attracted by 
And the wide space around, on high, lizard, and is not abandoned even at the eager| music, is by no means incredible. Every 
Gleams with his emerald light.” moment of springing on the prey. child in the West Indies is aware how much 


It forms a strong contrast to the twinkling The passions of the human mind do indeed \the lizards are delighted with musical sounds, 
phosphoric fires of the lesser stars, and re- change the colour of the face, and distort the |and how quickly they are drawn from distant 
sembles a wax taper borne rapidly through countenance; but these changes, indicative of spots to listen to the melody. I often whistle 
the gloom, by some invisible hand: while strong feeling are transitory, if not moment-|to some curious listener, and can easily dis- 
the ear is assailed by countless tribes of so-|*"Y> and almost in all cases involuntary: jcern his delight at my rude attempts: his 
norous insects, and frogs raising their nuptial whereas the lizards can regulate this Protean|ears are turned in mute attention, his eyes 
cries. power for hours, days, or months. By inflat-jare soon closed, and he is totally absorbed 
How glorious is such a scene! From the|'!" the body, the numerous scales might be jand absent. In this state it is of course easily 
innumerable host of insects which light up separated to certain degrees, and thus affect | destroyed. hoe 
the earth, and from their proximity to the eye the general colouring : but [do not observe} Our ¢ ommon Green Species isa harmless, 
of the spectator, they have all the brilliance that the outline of the Andlidz is at all al- pretty, graceful, and useful animal ; in houses 
of real stars. Above our heads is the broad tered, however great may be the varying of| where they are protected and caressed, | have 
firmament of stationary lights; below is a the tints. ; ; known them tame enough to eat sugar from 
second firmament of luminous points, moving The number of a green species of Anolis\one’s hand. As in other species, the muti- 
with all the eccentric courses of comets and (Lacérta bullaris sis from its throat being lated tail soon buds, and is resiored, and 
meteoric balls, and with all the glory that supposed to be inflated into a ball: the Anolis sometimes with monstrous appendages, or 
tracks the shooting stars. variabilis Guild., variable) is, in some of our! multiplication. Cats which feed on them, 
The meteors called falling stars are very islands, perfectly incredible, and one only on my grape arbours, where they are trouble- 
common in these islands. { lately observed | Wonders that the race of insects is not extinct. some among the ripe fruit, grow lean and 
one of vast magnitude traversing ‘slowly the | Indeed, one never sees here moths and other sickly.— Mag. of Natural History. 


Bay of Kingston, a most splendid body, and | objects settling on walls and trees, &8 In ’ P po, : : 
at avery trifling elevation. The far-famed| gland: from the danger of such exposure, Perils of a Dutch Crew wintering at Nova 
ignes fatui " it often happens that insects whose larve are Zembla. 

. ’ 


readily obtained for breeding are never taken) pa ay 4 a ; 
‘= a atete of liberty owards the close of the sixteenth century, 
: at 7° ; : the spirit of commercial adventure made rapid 
may sometimes owe their origin to the phe-| On large trees whole families of lizards ; : 
5 L . a progress in Holland, and various companies 
nomena attending the gaseous exhalations of|are actively employed in their insect chase, ‘| , ; 
et gase é ) ’ were formed to promote the interests of traffic. 
the earth. ‘They sometimes also proceed| while every rock, fence, or smaller tree, has ¢ : 
’ , J es ; Sensible of the great advantages that would 
from the lanterns of luminous insects. When|one at least resting in readiness for its prey, 
; ; g . e ; ?’ result from shortening the voyage from Europe 
a boy in Worcestershire, I have repeatedly| or jumping from spray to spray with its suck- Fe ee 
’ 5 oe ; : to the distant climates of the East, the Dutch 
seen these er-bearingtoes. Yet few will be found alike - ly 
sol ti i louring, though there are some tolerably were at an early period occupied in searching 
—— “aerial lights betray in colouring, though there are s : ~* for a passage by the north, which, according 
And charm th’ unwary wanderer from his way;’_ {| permanent varieties. Ihe general unassumed : ‘ ; 
lour is a lively yellowish green: yet this i to the geographical opinions prevailing in that 
. . . 3s ; : ; $s 1s . 
and from comparison with the motions of lu-|°°'° ao eo 5 ’ age, would conduct their fleets to China, Ja- 
. - |varied at will, and changed to gray, dark : ’, 
minous animals, which | have since seen in Stes Rotate esteiin aan ‘eehetrior Guin. (eM and other places, in half the usual time. 
1 ownis or is ously varied. /. : ; 
other lands, | have no doubt whatever of their| G'*Y Drownts® green, © , Though their attempts in this respect ulti- 
He The aspect of each individual is adapted ad- ' ' 
origin. In the generality of cases, perhaps,} ©. , mately proved abortive, they were not void of 
: ae mirably to the spot it chooses as acruising |). ° d OV 
these lights proceed from orthopterous or} co ’ © utility, and led to some interesting incidents, 
|ground, which it commonly retains, unless : : a 
other insects attached to swampy grounds, Metuead, for vert leun pesindss fina whisk which are partly contained in the following 
san edt ala! ; od, for v sriods; a fact whic ) 
and Juminous only during the season of their| '*UNDEe, thee E 


: ‘ ‘ . » ; narrative. 
. is easily determined by the notice of mutilat- | 

nuptials. ; ; 

The most satisfactory information on the 


‘ adividual | ‘Three ships sailed from the Texel in 1594, 
“eo 7 na } a jaccompanied by a fishing bark, for the pur- 
luminousness of the sea, and the animals pro- ee a SS en ee 
ducing these lovely sparks, will be found in| 


: 7 : : yose of discovering the northern passage, and 
| louring of the individual, place it in confine- | ; eed aoe ; 
‘ 1 it ie ig withdenet'€e if be reached as far as 77° 45° of north latitude, 
one of the numbers of Thomson’s Zoological | P's *™ i th rer = f a ~be 
Researches, a work, of course, in the bands ad nS the brig Grech Gs Barats is re 

, . “9° I c ° 
of all naturalists. While sailing in the more| *°Fe 


“ Which dance and glimmer on the marshy mead,” 


when a vast surface of ice, extending to the 
utmost limits of the horizon, obstructed their 
: : . 'progress. ‘Their commanders, after betakin 
shallow parts of the Caribbean Sea, and look-| If a dark mass of volcanic trap [rock] is | themselves to the boats, and examining shane 
ing over the vessel’s side when becalmed in| Selected for a cruising station, the darkest .oks and shores which they were able to 
these dangerous waters, in the midst of reefs, | Colour is adopted : if the light foliage of trees ain, considered it impracticable to proceed, 
I have seen at the bottom huge molluscous | *"4 plants is ea “ys byte sreter "© and returned to Holland im about fourteen 
or radiate animals emitting the splendour] 8¢™bling its resting-place, and calculated for) y ¢ks from their de parture. 
of a lamp, but could never ascertain the concealment and deception. | Notwithstanding this disappointment, an- 
specics. The Guana has in its youth much more | other voyage was resolved upon, and its suc- 
The Voluntary changing of Colour in seve-| ovely colours than its parents ; and, during|cess so confidently anticipated, that no less 
ral Genera of Lizards, and more especially | the periods of casting off the cutaneous exu-|ihan seven vessels, six of which were laden 
in Chameleon and Anolis.—There is not in| Yi, the tints of lizards are affected: but the | with commodities for eastern traffic, sailed on 
nature a more singular phenomenon than this.| power of change in the Chameleons and the the same pursuit, in the course of the follow- 
The mode of effecting this miraculous change Anolide is altogether as voluntary and pre-|ing year. These vessels found Russians col- 
does not seem to have been yet fully deter-| meditated as it is inexplicable. In the latter |jecting whale-oil and the teeth of the sea-cow 
mined. It may depend upon some small,| tribe it is not, perhaps, so rapid as it is said |in Jatitude 72° or 73° north, with whom they 
peculiar, and supplementary system of vessels| to be in the former. interchanged mutual civilities, and saw a race 
pouring a coloured fluid to the integuments,| The common guana is eaten over the whole |of people whom tkey called Samoides, at the 
or withdrawing it from the skin; or it may| West Indies, and is reckoned equal in deli-'entrance of the Waygat’s Straits. Soon after- 
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On the 17th of July, Barentz saw the coast 


; sed ti ivancing to- | 
rards, the ice op yosed their ac s é ’ 
ward PI of Nova Zembla, near Lom’s Bay, and three 


yards ortheast, into what they supposed | ] 
ewe thick fogs prevailed, anda con. | days afterwa rds, oo oe 
tinual change of wind. They passed tiroughjanchored at Cross Isle. ere cig ' 
the Waygat’s Straits, however, and landed at} having gone ashore unarined, hac a narro 
Statten Island; thence surveying the sui round-| escape from the pursuit of two bears. | 
The vessel was now amidst extensive fields 
of ice, and huge masses, to which she was oc- 
casionally secured in her progress, appeared 
floating, or had run aground. One of these 


=? 


was calculated to be sixteen fathoms above the 


ing sea, and observing great quantities of ice | 
drifting from the east, they returned through 
the straits, and abandoned the passage as Im- 
practicable. 

‘Though these successive failures repressed 


the ardour of the Dutch, they did not lose 
sight of an object which they had view ed with 
such predilection; and two vessels were once} 
more fitted out at the charge of the city ol 
Amsterdam, for resuming the voyage of dis- 
covery by the north. One of them was com- 


water, and thirty-six under it, that is, more 
than three hundred feet from the summit to 
the base. The great fields of ice began to 
break up, with a noise like thunder, on the 
10th of August, and the ship being fast to a 


The rafters of the hut were laid, though, on 
eccount of excessive cold, the people were 
scarce able to work; and if any of them 
‘hanced to put a nail in their mouths, as work- 
men are wont to do, it stuck to the skin, and 
blood followed its removal. Nothing but ur- 
gent necessity could have induced them to 
continue their operations. A great fire was 
kindled all around the hut, to thaw the earth, 
'that they might bring it up, and make the un- 
der part a little closer: the ground, however, 
was frozen so very hard and deep, that it 
would not yield on that occasion, and there 
would have been too great a waste of wood in 
trying it again. 

The people having shot a bear, took out its 


huge piece aground, not Jess than four hun-| entrails, and set it upright on its four legs to 
5S Se 


manded by Jacob Hemskirk, an experienced | dred, of smaller size, were driven past her by 
mariner, with whom was conjoined William|a current. Lest she should be carried away 
Barentz, as pilot, a navigator enjoying equal by the ice, she was brought nearer the onan, 
reputation, and who had. besides, been out in|into a more sheltered station; but prone — 
both the preceding voyages. In the same necessary to shift her anchorage, according as 
vessel, also, was Gerard de Veer, the author|circumstances required. ; a 
of the only history of all the calamities and | _ Climbing to the top of a Jofiy mountain in 
adventures which ensued in the prosecution of Nova Zembla, the mariners were encouraged 
the enterprise. John Cornelius Ryp was master | with the prospect of an open sea towards the 
or supercargo of the other. |southeast, and concluded that they should 
On the 22d of May, 1596, the two ships/thence be able to accomplish the voyage. But 
left Holland, and soon afterwards a strange |after repeated difficulties, losing a boat and 
phenomenon was observed in the heavens, jalso the ship's rudder, they were completely 
consisting of three suns, all visible at a time,|surrounded by ice on the 27th of August. 
each within a perhelion, and a rainbow tra-|Temporary intervals, wherein the ice sepa- 
versing the whole: besides which, other two/rated, succeeded; but at last the ship was en- 
rainbows likewise appeared. {closed and frozen in on all sides, so that the 
Detached flakes of ice were seen floating people were obliged to have recourse to the 
on the 5th of June, which the people on board, | shore. 
at first sight, took for a flock of swans swim-| There they found a fresh-water river about 


ming in the sea, until a nearer approach proved | two miles inland, and saw the traces of animals, 


their error. Sailing through water of a deep; which they conceived to be deer: great store 
green colour, they discovered an island about] of wood likewise Jay near the river, consisting 
five miles lung, in 74° 3U’ north latitude, on'of entire trees with the roots, drifted from 
which they landed. {other countries. Thus having no alternative, 
The party with Barentz having descried a/the Dutch resolved to winter in this desolate 
white bear in the sea, pursued it in the boat,| region. 
in hopes of being able to cast a noose round| Meantime, the ice accumulated greatly 
its neck. But, on closing with the animal, its|}round the vessel: her prow was raised far 
size and menacing aspect deterred them, until| above its surface, while the stern, sunk behind, 
they obtained a reinforcement of men and|was crushed together in such a manner, that 
arms. Yet during four glasses that a renewed |the cracking of the timbers rendered the ma- 
encounter lasted with the bear, a!l their exer-|riners apprehensive she would be utterly de- 
tions to destroy it proved unavailing; and it stroyed. They had dragged their boat over 
actually swam away with an axe struck into/|the ice to the land, and in the next place got 
its back. The boat followed, and one of the| out a quantity of arms, ammunition, and provi- 
men at length cleft its head asunder by the’ sions, wherewithal to fortify themselves against 
blow of a hatchet. ‘The skin of this enormous} wild beasts and hunger during their dreary 
animal was twelve feet long; but the people; abode. 
did not relish the flesh. ‘The incident induced} On the 14th of September, they began to 


freeze, in which state they meant, if possible, 
to carry it to Holland. Some time afterwards, 
a seaman being suddenly surprised and pur- 
sued by another bear, hastily ran towards the 
ship, with the bear following him, until it 
reached the first, now frozen over, and totally 
covered, except one of the paws: here the 
animal made a stop, and allowed the man 
time to save his life. 

At length the hut was finished on the 12th 
of October, 1596, when half the crew left the 
ship, to sleep that night ashore: but they suf- 
fered severely from the cold, owing to scarcity 
of bed-clothes; and as the chimney was notcom- 
pleted, the smoke in the hut was intolerable. 

In the next place the launch was dragged 
ashore with incredible difficulty; and as the 
absence of the sun was about to leave the sea- 
men in perpetual night, they made all possible 
| haste to land the remainder of the provisions 
|required. ‘They had no hopes of the vessel 
| floating, on which account the rudder was also 
jcarried away for preservation, until the ice 
might thaw in the succeeding year. 

The preparations for wintering in Nova 
Zembla were completed while the sun was 
still visible from the surface of the earth. On 
the 30th of October, a lamp was fitted to burn 
all night, and supplied with melted fat of bears, 
which had been killed for oil. On the 2d of 
November, only part of the sun was seen in 
the horizon; and on the 4th he had sunk en- 
tirely under it. 

At this time the surgeon contrived a bath 
for the people in a cask, which was found ex- 
tremely salutary and beneficial, from their con- 
finement. Setting traps in the neighbourhood, 
they caught white foxes, which began to be 
quite common, whereas the bears had entirely 
left them as the sun disappeared; and their 


them to name the land “ Bear’s Island.” |collect the drift wood for building a hut, and flesh, resembling that of a rabbit, was much 

Prosecuting their voyage, they got so far) prepared sledges, with which it was with great| relished by the people. A device was soon 
north as 80° 11‘, where, after a combat al-|labour drawn over the ice and snow, near to| adopted of placing the traps, so that the cap- 
most equally severe, another bear, whose skin) the place where the vessel lay. Thirteen men| tured animal could immediately be drawn into 


was thirteen feet long, was killed; and they| were employed in dragging the sledges, and 
found vast numbers of wild geese hatching|three in preparing each lading of wood; but 
their eggs on land in that high latitude. Range-| they could make no more than two trips a-day, 
ing along the coast, they found a good haven,| from fatigue and the approaching darkness. 
but could get no farther north on account of} Whilst thus industriously occupied, the car- 
fields of ice. The navigation was therefore! penter unfortunately died on the 23d of Sep- 
pursued in somewhat lower latitudes, wherever tember, and was next day interred by his sur- 
the ice gave accessyuntil the Ist of July, when} viving comrades, in the cleft of a hill, as the 
Barentz and John Cornelius Ryp, disagreeing! ground was too hard for them to dig a grave. 
about the course to be followed, parted while| ‘There were now sixteen persons in all, but 
in sight of Bear’s Island. some of the number frequently indisposed. 


| the hut. 

On distributing the bread, each man’s al- 
lowance was restricted to four pounds five 
ounces in eight days; and as the strength of 
the beer brought ashore had been destroyed 
by successive freezing and thawing, each had 
two small cups of wine daily. A large Dutch 
cheese was ate by the whole company, and 
|sixteen remaining delivered to the people, 


‘each being left to his own economy. 


(To be continued.) 
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LEWIS'S REPLY. 


(Continued from page 70.) not natural. 


For “ The Friend.” | cometh into the world, was the life in the| from the promptings of this inward principle. 
Worp, and that was divine and eternal, and|We need not here attempt any proof of the 
And he might as well say the| position that the days of inspiration have 


One of the obvious and very important fea-| Word was natural, as that the life in the|longsince gone by; but every Quaker preach- 


tures of the last dispensation, is the more| Word was natural. 


And wicked men were|er, at least, claims to be inspired ; and those 


abundant effusion of the light, grace, or holy |enlightened by this light, else how could they|who are not preachers believe that he is so. 


spirit of God upon mankind. 


By this divine|hate it? It is expressly said, they did hate} What then, if we confine our views to the 


teacher placed in the heart, the gospel of life|it; and the reason given why, was, because |simple matter of preaching, must be the re- 


and salvation “is preached to every creature |their decds were evil: and they would not|sult? 


under heaven.”’ It proceeds from Christ, the ;come to it, because it reproved them. 


minations are obeyed, furnishes a substantial 


Why nothing less, on the part of the 


Be-|preacher, than that any vain and ridiculous 


of the New Testament; for it was testificd |liable to give off with oracular authority: and 


sun of righteousness, and as its divine la sides, that light could not be the Scriptures|fancy that happens to occur to him, he is 
| 


ground for the hope of eternal life ; as the|of before any part of the New ‘Testament |nothing less on the part of the hearers, than 


apostle says, “ Christ in you, the hope of| Was written. 
glory.”’ Our Lord also declared, “1 am the) Which is the life in Christ, the Word, before 
light of the world. He that followeth me,|the Scriptures were.” 
shall not walk in darkness, but shall havethe} In North Carolina he met with a physician, 
light of life.’ To follow Christ as he is the| who would dispute with him respecting the 
light of the world, is to yield to the convic-| light and spirit of God, denying it to be in 
tions of his holy spirit in the soul, which|every one; and for example, he affirmed it 
will bring man out of his dark and fallen| was not in the Indians. Whereupon G. Fox 
state, and prepare him to be a partaker of|called an Indian to him and asked him, whe- 
that salvation procured for repenting and con-|ther or no, when he did lie, or do wrong to 
verted sinners by the death and mediation of any one, there was not something in him, 
the Lord Jesus Christ. that did reprove him for it? He said, * There 
The preaching of this fundamental and) was such a thing in him, that did so reprove 
all-important doctrine drew upon our early| him; and he was ashamed when he had done 
Friends the enmity and scorn of priest and| wrong, or spoken wrong.” G. F. preached 
professor. It struck directly at the trade of| Christ to the Indians, showing them, that he 
preaching for hire, inasmuch as it directed|died for all men, for their sins, as well as 
the people to an infallible teacher in their| for others ; and had enlightened them as well 
own hearts, which would make them wiser|as others. 
than all their letter-learned instructers could} ‘The declaration of faith published by 
possibly do, and might eventually render} Friends in 1693, says, “ that men are to be- 
them needless. Hearing that George Fox) lieve in the light that they may become the 


So it must be the divine light; |that they are liable to be misled and deceiv- 


ed, by putting down what are literally old 
wives’ fables, as the genuine suggestions of 
divine inspiration. This principle—and, for 
aught we can see, it is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the system—being once admitted, 
we need not be surprised at any degree of 
fanaticism that may be the result. The most 
childish whims, as well as the most destruc- 
tive errors, are thereby handed out, under the 
sanction of God’s authority; and with those 
who implicitly believe in the unerring guid- 
ance of the inward light, what hinders that 
they should become, even without examina- 
tion, the governing principles of the con- 
duct ?”’ 

If we are not shocked with the impiety of 
this passage, we may feel disposed to smile 
at its absurdity. If we are not to be guided 


;by “reason, or conscience, or the Holy 


| 


Spirit, or by something else,” upon what 
foundation are we to build our faith ; or by 


had come into Scotland, and was promulgat-|children of the light. Hereby we believe in|what rule to regulate our practice. The an- 
ing the universality of the grace of God/|Christ the Son of God, as he is the light and|swer to this enquiry may perhaps be found 
which brings salvation, the priests drew upajlife within us; and wherein we must needs|implicitly, if not explicitly, contained in a 


series of curses to be read in their steeple- 
houses, to which all their hearers were to 
respond, amen. ‘The first was, ‘“ Cursed is 
he that saith, Every man hath a light within 
him, sufficient to lead him to salvation; and 
let all the people say, amen.” Exasperated 
at some of their hearers having received the 
doctrines of Friends, they preached against 
them, and against the light of Christ Jesus, 
calling it natural. One of them having for 
some time pursued this course, until he had 
darkened himself and his hearers, at last 
cursed the light in his preaching, and fell 
down, as dead, in the pulpit. They succeed- 
ed in reviving him, but he never recovered 
the use of his faculties, which one of his 
principal hearers related to G. Fox, as a 
warning to others that speak evil against the 
light of Christ. 

In 1663, while G. Fox was prisoner at 
Lancaster, a baptist preacher challenged} 
Friends to dispute with him. He affirmed! 








that some men never had the Spirit of God,|}bouring to prostrate the whole system of 


and that the true light, which enlightened 
every one that cometh into the world, is na- 


have sincere respect and honour to, and belief 
in, Christ, as in his own unapproachable and 
incomprehensible glory and fulness: as he 
is the fountain of life and light, and giver 
thereof unto us; Christ as in himself, and as 
in us, being not divide.” “ And as he as- 
cended far above all heavens, that he might 
fill all things, his fulness cannot be compre- 
hended, or contained in any finite creature ; 
but in some measure known and experienced 
in us, as we are enabled to receive the same, 
as of his fulness we have received grace for 
grace.” 

The following selection from the Reply, 
on the “light within,” shows the prevailing 
ignorance and still existing prejudice respect- 
ing it, even among those who profess to make 
the Bible their rule of faith and practice. 

Ss. 


The following paragraph might be mistaken 
for the production of an avowed deist, |a- 


Christianity. ‘ Let the system be even what 
the most orthodox Quakers would claim, it 


tural. For proof of his assertion, he instanced | has still we believe the doctrine of the in- 


Balaam, affirming, Balaam had not the Spirit 
of God. G. Fox replied, and proved that 
Balaam had the Spirit of God, and that wick- 
ed men have this Spirit ; else how could they 
quench it, vex it, grieve it, and resist the 
Holy Ghost, like the stiffnecked Jews. To 
the other assertion he replied, “That the true 


ward light ; and so long as this remains, we 
cannot conceive how they can avoid being 
enthusiasts. For let this light be what it may, 
whether reason, or conscience, or the Holy 
Spirit, or something else, it is evident that 
it has an office assigned to it which makes it 
paramount to God’s word; and whatever a 


light, which enlighteneth every man that|Quaker utters in the way of preaching, is 


preceding part of the review. Attend to the 
preaching of the gospel by a set of men train- 
ed for the purpose, being careful not to forget 
that the labourer is worthy of his price, and 
that those only who have received the gospel 
freely, are bound to give it freely. We how- 
ever, are not satisfied with such an answer, 
inasmuch as it appears evident, from Scrip- 
ture testimony, that there can be no true 
gospel ministry, unless the call and qualifi- 
cation proceed from the Spirit of our Lord 
and Saviour, and that the dispensation under 
which the apostles were required to wait till 
they were endued with power from on high, 
before they attempted to promulgate the glad 
tidings of the gospel, has never been chang- 
ed. The inference is therefore clear and 
lconelusive, that the nature of the qualifica- 
ltion must be the same now as it was then. 
This being admitted, it follows that we must 
give up the plan of training young men for 
the ministry, or lay claim to a degree of in- 
spiration which Friends have never professed. 
Unless parents and guardians can foresee that 
their children or wards will, or will not, upon 
attaining maturity, have a dispensation of the 
gospel committed to them, it is impossible to 
know which of them to train for the minis- 
try, and which for other avocations. His 
theory is therefore inconsistent with itself, 
as he denies divine inspiration and yet at- 
tempts to erect a system, which will not 
stand without it. a. - 
Though the reviewer has taken occasion im 








other passages as well as in 
quite contemptuously of the 
inward light, he seems very much at a loss 
to conceive what itis. This may therefore 
be a proper place to explain what we mean 
by it. 

“It is not reason, for reason is only the 
power of comparing ideas, and deducing con- 
clusions from principles which are known or 
assumed. 

It is not conscience, for conscience is not 


a principle but a result, the consequence of 


our belief, or of the judgment to which we 
have arrived, whether correctly or not, in re- 
lation to our moral or religious duty. Thus 
the apostle speaks of some whose conscience 
was defiled. Tit.v.15. ‘* Conscience,”’ says 
Barclay, ‘comes from conscire, and is that 
knowledge which ariseth in man’s heart from 
what agreeth, contradicteth, or is contrary to 
any thing believed by him, whereby he be- 


comes conscious to himself that he transgress- 


eth by doing that which he is persuaded he 


ought not to do. So that the mind being once, 
blinded or defiled with a wrong belief, there) 


ariseth a conscience from that belief which 
troubles him if he goes against it. Thus if 
a papist eat flesh in lent, or be not diligent 


enough in the adoration of images, or if be! 


should contemn images, his conscience would 
smite him for it, because his judgment is al- 
ready blinded with a false belief concerning 
these things; whereas the light of Christ 
never consented to any of these abomina- 
tions. 
is sufficiently distinguished from it ; for con- 
science followeth the judgment, doth not 
inform it; but this light, as it is received, 


removes the blindness of the judgment, opens | 


the understanding, and rectifies both the judg- 
ment and the conscience.” 

Though the term inward light, is not with 
Friends such a hackneyed phrase as a reader 
of the review and other similar productions 
might be led to suppose, we have no dispo- 


sition to reject it. 
within him, it would appear that whatever 
acts immediately on the mind, without the 
instrumentality of any thing cognisable by 
the senses, must be inward in its operation, 
whatever it may be in its nature and origin. 
If “ there is a spirit in man, and the inspira- 
tion of the Almighty giveth them understand- 
ing,” Job, xxxii. 8; and if “ whatsoever doth 
make manifest is light,’ Eph. v. 13, there 
must be an inward light. 

The doctrine then, which we advocate, is 
neither more nor jess than what the Holy 
Scriptures bear witness to, in numerous pass- 
ages. ‘The word is very nigh thee, in thy 
heart and in thy mouth,” Deut. xxx. 14, 
which, the apostle adds, “Is the word of 
faith which we preach.’’ “ But this shall be 
the covenant that I will make with the house 
of Israel ; after those days, saith the Lord, | 
will put my law in their inward parts, and 
write it in their hearts; and I will be their 
God, and they shall be my people. 


Know the Lord ; for they shall all know me, 
from the least of them to the greatest of 


this, to speak | 
doctrine of an} 


Thus, then, man’s natural conscience 


If the mind of man is’! 


|presentation of evil; as a secret influence 


And! 
they shall teach no more every man his neigh- jas a spirit of consolation affording a sensible} 
bour, and every man his brother, saying, | 


| the same end, the purification of the heart, 
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them, saith the Lord,” Jer. xxxi. 33, 34. If} and the salvation of the soul. And I would 
this prediction is ever fulfilled, it must be by| seriously put the question to any man, whe- 
divine inspiration; for the testimony of Scrip-|ther he has not frequently been sensible of 
ture, however excellent, is outward, and not} secret impressions, in some of these ways, 
|written by the divine hand on the heart. It} which he could not explain by referring them 
‘appears that in the gospel day, to which this) to the operations of the mind itself? Proba. 
prophecy unquestionably alludes, it is possi-| bly none, who are capable of reflection, will 
ble for all to know the Lord. But our bless-| deny that they have often found their minds 
ed Saviour testified, that “ No man knoweth| touched with feelings and apprehensions of a 
the Father, save the Son, and he to whomso- | very serious character, which did not arise 
ever the Son will reveal him,” Matt. xi. 27.| from voluntary effort, or discoverable associa- 
In the memorable conversation with his dis-|tion. If so, it is not so much in relation to 
‘ciples, a short time before his crucifixion,| facts, as to the explanation of them, that we 
the gracious promise was made: “ I will pray) differ from others. 

the Father, and he will you another 
Comforter, that he may abide with you for 
ever ; even the Spirit of Truth, whom the 
world cannot receive, because it seeth him 
not, neither knoweth him; but ye know him, 
for he dwelleth with you, and shall be in} 
you.” 


give (To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend."’ 
PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. 


The biographer of Rowland Hill, a cele. 
This is afterwards, in general terms,| brated preacher in England, states that he 
applied to others as well as to the immediate| was exceedingly annoyed by the introduction 
disciples. “If a man love me, he will keep) of a company of travelling actors into the town 
my words, and my Father willlove him; and) where he resided, whom he thought it his duty 
' we will come unto him, and make our abode} to oppose, to the utmost extent of his influence. 
with him.’ The Comforter, or Spirit of|'The clergyman of the parish was favourable to 
Truth, he told them, should teach them, and | the license for the performances being granted, 
bring all things to their remembrance, what-! and he and another person signed the petition 
'soever he had said unto them. John, xiv. 16,| to the authorities for that purpose. A num- 
&c. And again, after his resurrection, he| ber of respectable inhabitants drew up a coun- 
appears to have closed his communication to) ter petition, which had Rowland Hill’s entire 
his disciples with this memorable declaration: approbation. Sull the first was successful, 
“ And, lo! [am with you always, even to the!and the performances permitted. Rowland 
end of the world.”’ Matt. xxviii. 20. The, Hill, notwithstanding this, believed it right to 
apostle asks, ** Know ye not that Jesus Christ express his censure of these corrupting amuse- 
is in you, except ye be reprobates !”’ 2 Cor.| ments, in an expostulatory address to the pa- 
xill. 5. lrish priest, remonstrating with him on the 
This principle, which the reviewer takes so|course he had pursued, near the close of 
much pains to decry, is indeed the glory of| which, he has these excellent observations: 
the Christian dispensation. ‘ Blessed art) ‘There was a time when primitive Chris 
|thou, Simon Barjona, for flesh and blood hath |tianity could make its way, notwithstanding 
‘not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which) all the opposition that was drawn forth against 
is in heaven. And I say unto thee, that thou] it by the persecuting rage of heathen darkness 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my| and papal superstition. Her cause was glo- 
church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail) rious, and her beauties were her own. Holi- 
against it.”’ Matt. xvi. 17,15. Now unless|ness to the Lord, was engraven upon the lives 
,we adopt the popish exposition, that the) of its professors. Under the influences of that 
)church is built on Peter, we must agree that | divine change, which made all its real con- 
| Christ revealed is the rock on which the true|verts new creatures in Christ Jesus, they 
‘church was to be built. If, then, divine in-| lived like those who firmly believed, that the 
|spiration has ceased, the foundation is taken) life of Christianity was a life of deadness to 
,away, and what becomes of the church? Wel the world, and devotedness to God; their glory 
;are told that the kingdom of heaven is within| was in the cross of Christ, by which they 
us; and that it is righteousness, peace and/esteemed themselves crucified to the world, 
joy in the Holy Ghost. But it is represented] and the world unto them. They were dead, 
| by various similitudes; a grain of mustard) and their lives were hid with Christ in God. 
seed—a little leaven—a net cast into the sea,| Now is this the Christianity of the present day? 
jenclosing bad and good—illustrating the va-|[s there a single feature belonging to the mo- 
\rlous appearances and operations of this di-|dern professor, which bears the most distant 
|vine principle, according to the different| resemblance to the sacred primitive character 
states of the subjects on whom it acts. Whe-|as thus described? | know the answer, and 
|ther it appears as a witness against sin actual-) am glad to meet it. ‘We need not in these 
ly committed, bringing the mind under con-| days be so strict and rigid in our religion as 
demnation ; as a monitor to warn against the| were the primitive Christians.’ Now if this 
expression be allowed to speak out, it means, 
not so pure and holy; and then I ask, why 
jnot? If the nature of God be unalterable, so 
must the nature of true religion. And if this 
alteration be now allowed, when did the time 
for this first commence ? And how far may 
we suppose that we have advanced in this 
lawful decline? Religion, indeed, may alter in 


inclining the heart to love and revere the 
Author of our existence; as a teacher in- 
structing us what we are required to do; or 


evidence of the mercy and goodness of God; 
it is one and the same spirit, working toward 
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its forms, under different dispensations, but} In 1671, Milton published “ Paradise Re-' rature, by translating into English the Latin 
not in its grand designs. ‘That we should love! gained,” and “‘ Samson Agonistes.’’ The idea| declaration of the Poles on their elevating So- 
the Lord our God with all our hearts, minds,| of composing the former poem, had been sug-|bieski to their elective throne. With this 
souls, and strength, and our neighbours as| gested to him by T’. Ellwood, as before men-| work ended his literary labours. 
ourselves, is the grand ultimatum of all reli-|tioned. In his account, Ellwood says, “ Af-| summer of 1674, he was cheerful and in the 
gion, and the eternal demand of Him with)ter the sickness was over and the city well! possession of all his intellectual faculties, but 
whom is no variableness, nor shadow of turn-| cleansed, and become safely habitable again,| having long been a sufferer from the gout, his 
ing. If time should have it in its power to) Milton returned thither. And when afler-| constitution had been silently giving way for a 
deface the strength of this command, by the} wards I went to wait on him there, he showed course of years, and, notwithstanding his ex- 
same parity of reasoning, time might ulti-/me his second poem called “ Paradise Re-| treme temperance, his vital powers were nearly 
mately obliterate the command itself ; century| gained,” and in a pleasant tone said to me,|exhausted. Believing that his life was about 
after century we need only love him a little|* This is owing to you, for you put it into my | to close, he dictated to his brother Christopher, 
and a little less. ‘The commandment has al-| head by the question you put to me at Chal-\the manner in which he wished his property 
ready stood, as enjoined by our Lord, for near| font, which before | had not thought of.’ ’| distributed. Having settled his outward affairs, 
eighteen hundred years; and by the sample| Milton composed this poem in about ten) he quietly waited the event, and about the tenth 
we now show in the present century, in op-| months; which argues great industry, when! of the eleventh month, 1674, he died, at his 
position to the strict and rigid sentiments of| we recollect the inconvenience occasioned by} house in Bunhili Fields, in the sixty-sixth year 
the primitive Christians, in a century or so) his blindness, which obliged him to employ anjof his age; he expired with a tranquillity so 
further down, it seems as though it would be|amanuensis. He viewed it with the partial) profound, that those in attendance in his 
perfectly annihilated.” | fondness of a parent for his latest offspring, | chamber were not conscious of the exact time 

Though we may safely believe there are| and could not bear to hear any disparaging) of his decease. Milton was distinguished in 
many who love the Lord Jesus with sincerity, | comparison made of it with his greater work.| his youth for personal beauty, and while at 
and who possess many features resembling the | If I might venture an opinion upon the sub-| Cambridge was styled the lady of his college. 
character of his primitive followers, yet the ject, | would say, that the two poems are so} His complexion was fresh and fair, and his 
degeneracy is too striking, not to admit that dissimilar in their structure and purpose, that) light brown hair was parted in front and hung 
many others are practically saying, We need| no comparison can justly be instituted between! down upon his shoulders. He was rather be- 
not in these days be so strict and rigid as they| them, and that the humble distance at which) low the middle size, and his eyes, when totally 
were. This conclusion once adopted, a cor-|the latter is placed from Paradise Lost, in| deprived of sight, did not betray the loss. His 
respondent slackness of discipline follows, and| public opinion, arises from the narrowness of|domestic habits were those of a severe and 
declension becoming general, it is regarded | the plan, the small number of actors, and the| temperate student. He regularly rose at four 
as evidence of the impracticability of living,| large portion of didactic dialogue with which o’clock in the morning in summer, and at five 
without daily sinning in word and deed. Evil it abounds. But if Paradise Lost excels = in winter; had a chapter in the Hebrew Bible 
example has a corrupting influence, and like| variety of invention, in splendour of imagery, | read to him, and after partaking of a light 
the rolling of a mass of snow, the further it) and in grandeur of description, Paradise Re-| breakfast, studied till twelve. He then took 
extends, the more rapidly its destructive effects| gained is finished with equal care, and the|exercise for an hour in the garden, dined, 
accumulate. Those whom Satan persuades language, plain and simple, is the perfection of| 
se to admit that holiness is not attainable, will) another style. There is a severe and noble 
§ soon be satisfied that it is not necessary. ‘Thus beauty in the structure and expression of the! visiters until eight, supped and retired to bed 

the professed believers in Him, who came to| dialogue, and it is embellished with many ex-/at nine. He composed much in the night and 
destroy the works of the devil, and commands, quisite passages, adorned with a richness of| morning, and dictated in the day, and all his 
us to be holy in all manner of conversation, | fancy which has never been surpassed. The} biographers agree in representing him of an 
may content themselves with the deceptions of whole poem is based upon the brief account equal and cheerful temper, and pleasing and 
their greatest enemy, and whien it is too late, given in Scripture of the temptation of our instructive conversation. 
discover that in believing a lie, they have lost| Saviour in the wilderness, and although the} The political opinions for which he so man- 
an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled and actors are only two, yet, in the developement | fully contended, were those of a thorough re- 
which would never fade away. X. (of the plan, Milton has, without giving cause} publican; and in all his political writings, it is 
— of offence to the most scrupulous, so expanded evident that he contemplated the struggle in 
For “The Friend." | the ideas contained in these few sentences, as| which the nation was engaged, as the dawning 
JOHN MILTON. ito bring before us, in a succession of vivid|of a glorious day, in which the rights and 
(Concluded from page 76.) |pictures, the learned glories of Athens, the) liberties of the people would be recognised, 
It may seem singular to some at the present) civil grandeur of Rome, and the barbaric/and the freedom and happiness of the nation 
day who are accustomed to hear of the enor-|splendour of Parthia. Samson Agonistes is|be established. It is melancholy to reflect that 
mous prices paid for the copyright of works so|a pathetic drama; it abounds in moral senti-| notwithstanding his deep sense of the import- 
much inferior to Paradise Lost, that Milton) ment, and maxims of wisdom, which are gene-| ance of religion, and the candid, but fervid 
should receive only five pounds in the first in-| rally clothed in select and dignified language. | manner in which he appears to have entered 
stance, for the right to publish and sell what} With these pieces the history of Milton’s| upon the investigation of matters of faith, yet 

F has since been pronounced, by a competent) poetry closes, but writing had become soj there is great reason to fear that either from 

| judge, * the noblest poem that was ever written) much a habit with him, that he continued fre-} the pride of reason, or in the mists of scho- 

in any age or language.”” But we must recol- quently to make additions to his works inj lastic subtleties, Milton wandered into reli- 

lect that the call for books at that time was) prose. He did not disdain to bend his great| gious speculations and opinions which we 

not great, and likewise that the poem was\and comprehensive mind to the construction of| must unequivocally condemn. Although a 

above the age on which it was bestowed. It any work, however humble, which he thought|suspicion of this kind may be excited from 

was also stipulated that he should receive five would promote the cause of education. Hav-|some parts of his other writings, yet the truth 

‘- pounds additional upon the sale of thirteen! ing, a short time before, composed a book of| of it has been proved within only a few years, 
hundred of every succeeding edition. Para-jrudiments, called ‘* Accidence commenced) by a “ '‘l'reatise of Theology,” bearing the 
dise Lost was originally published in ten books,| Grammar,” for the use of children, he in the| name of Milton, lately discovered, and which 
but in the second edition Milton divided the) last year of his laborious and honourable life|there is every reason to believe is genuine. 
seventh and tenth books, each into two, and) performed a like service for students of philo-| The work consists of two books, entitled, 
thus changed the original distribution of the) sophy, by publishing a system of logic afier|* Of the Knowledge of God, and of the Ser- 
work, at the same time adding a few lines, in the method of Ramus. In the same year,| vice of God.” I shall not attempt any analysis 
order to form a regular opéning to the eighth) 1674, he published his familiar letters, and|or general exposition of the singular and er- 
and eleventh books. closed the long list of his contributions to lite-|roneous opinions advanced in this curious 
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| played upon the organ and sung for an hour 
|longers again studied till six, entertained his 
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THE FRIEND. 


production. Suffice it to say, that in it, Milton| passages of it, the real spiritual meaning of 
attempts to make an essential difference in the) the rest is only discoverable by the internal 
attributes of the three, Father, Son, and Holy|illuminations alone of the Father of lights. 
Ghost, and although in many parts of the work| But, respecting the correction of literal and 
there is much which in itself is excellent, yet| typographical errors, I might probably be of 
it conspicuously displays the weakness of ane service, having acquired, from being 
manity, and the entire incompetency of man} accustomed in my younger years to examine 
of himself, however exalted his intellect, and| the proof sheets of my own juvenile produc- 
extensive his acquirements, to understand those] tions, but more especially by daily comparing, 
sacred truths which are hid from the wise and| in the way of my profession as a lawyer, the! 
prudent, but revealed to babes and sucklings. | copy with the original, a very piercing eye at 

I may not better conclude this imperfect ac-| discerning the least erratum. But the objec- 
count of the life and writings of Milton, wer tion you mention against my undertaking this 
by an extract from his Paradise Regained,| agreeable office, | mean the distance of place 
where, after speaking of the different theories] between us, is truly of great weight, almost 
of the Grecian philosophers, who had bestowed] insurmountable. ‘I'o this I might add, my 
the most cunning ingenuity and profound rea-/ want of leisure in the station, to which the 
soning in building them up, he says: | good people of New Jersey have, beyond my 
| deserts, thought proper to raise me; though 
| the latter reason may, perhaps, by the strenu- 
ous efforts of the would-be’s in this country, 
‘to discard an old fellow at the next election 
\for governor, be removed; and why should 
{they not succeed, considering what a miracle 
it is, that any honest man should be long con- 
tinued in office, after having given sufficient 
proofs of his honesty? 

1 am entirely of your mind, that the world 
in generalis too wise to seek information in 
those holy writings. But then such wise men 
ought to remember, that such their worldly 
| wisdom is foolishness with God: as the preach- 
ling of the gospel is foolishness to such wise 
men. But | am of your opinion, and for a 
| reason which you have not assigned, that the 
| temple ig too much occupied, as in old time, 
| by those who sell oxen and sheep and doves; 
| because these merchants, though Jews, gave 
}a man for his money, if not spiritual manna, 
lat least good beef, inutton, and fowls, whereas 


“ He who receives 
Light from above, from the fountain of light, 
No other doctrine needs, though granted true: 
But these are fa'se, or little else but dreams, 
Conjectures, fancies, built on nothing firm. 
The first and wisest of them all protess’d 
To know this only, that he nothing knew; 
The next to fabling fell and smooth conceits ; 
A third sort duubted all things, though plain sense ; 
Others in virtue plac’d felicity, 
But virtue join’d with riches and long life ; 
In corporal pleasure he and careless ease ; 
The Stoic last in philosophic pride, 
By him call’d virtue; and his virtuous man, 
Wise, perfect in himself, and all possessing, 
Equal to God, oft shames not to prefer, 
As fearing God nor man, contemning all— 
Wealth, pleasure, pain or torment, death and life, 
Which when he lists he leaves, or boasts he can, 
For all his tedious talk is Lut vain boast, 
Or subtle shifts conviction to evade. 
Alas! what can they teach and not mislead, 
Ignorant of themselves, of God much more, 
And how the world began, and how man fell 
Degraded by himself, ou grace depending ? 
Much of the soul they talk, but all awry, 
And in themselves seek virtue, and to themselves 
All glory arrogate, to God give none, 
Rather accuse him under usual names, 
Fortune and fate, as one regardless quite 
Of mortal things! Who therefore secks in these 
True wisdom, finds her not, or by delusion 
Far worse, her false resemblance only meets, 
An empty cloud.” 


j 
| 
| 
} 


| 


j that will nourish neither soul nor body. 
I am, your real friend, 
Win. LivinesTon. 


THE FRIEND. 


Governor Livingston—The Bible, &c. 
Elizabethtown, 19th (September,) 1789. 
Sir,—I have but this day received yours o 
the 4th instant, and am happy to find you 
concur with me in sentiment, that what [| 
thought an error in your edition of the New 
Testament, is so, in your opinion; and still 


TWELFTH MONTH, 20, 1834. 


The letter inserted to-day from William Livingston, 
who at the time of its date was governor of New Jer- 
sey, was handed to us by a friend, and is from a copy 
found among some loose papers in his possession. It 
does not appear from the copy to whom it was ad- 
dressed, but there can be no doubt that it was written 


. . - | to Isaac Collins, a member of the Society of Friends 
e happy in finding you so very co bo ore y , 
more happy in ang yo SY COPTOTE 38) chan of 1 renton, in the same state, and subsequently 


that edition, that I have not discovered 4N-| well known as the head of a most respectable printing 
other mistake in it, though my life, by a kind| and publishing establishment in the city of New York. 
Providence, lath been so prolonged as to 


enable me to read it more than once. We insert by request the two notices below ; in re- 
I should think it no disagreeable task to ex-| gard to the first, we understand the arrangements for 

amine your proof sheets of the edition of the | the exhibition have been made with deference to the} 

Bible; which you are about printing, as such| Views of —— of our religious Societ 

a task would necessari!y exact a most scruti- — 

nising eye, and perhaps furnish by that means 


a fresh opportunity to discover new wonders | under the care of the * Infant School 
in that most wonderful of all books, which is} delphia,” will take place in the basement story of the 
therefore properly styled the Bible, that is, by} presbyterian meeting house on Washington square, 
way of eminence, the Book. 1 am, however, | on third day, the 23d instant, at 11 o'clock, a. m. 
persuaded with the Friends, that whatever The friends of infant instruction, and the public 
light men of letters, may by their literature be ee 


; , The treasurer will be present to receive subscrip- 
capacitated to throw upon some historical | tions and donations. 


A public examination of the Coloured Infant School 


some of their successors ask money for words! 


y who may| 


UNION BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION, 
The season having now arrived when it is particu. 
larly desirable that the situation of the poor should 
be inspected, and, where it is found needful, relief 
afforded : the female branch of the Union Benevolent 
Assuciation respectfully solicit those individuals who 
may be willing to co-operate with thom, by acting as 
visiters in the respective sections, to give in their 
names to either of the members mentioned below. 
The object of the association is to elevate and better 
the condition of the poor, by its members oe in 
their families as friendly advisers, making themselves 
personally acquainted with their difficulties and wants, 
and by inculcating habits of economy, and an efficient 
morality’; inducing them to cherish a feeling of inde. 
vendence and reliance upon their own resources; when 


| sickness or any other unavoidable distress render pe- 


cuniary assistance necessary, it is afforded in the most 
cautious and scrupulous manner ; especial care being 
taken that each case shall be fully investigated, and 
the greatest number of comforts administered at the 
least possible cost. It is a common error that bene. 
volence cannot be manifested, except in bestowing 
alms or giving money ; but it is one of its most enno- 
bling exercises to visit the poor, and even the vicious, 
when suffering and wretched, and to exert our influ- 
ence to mitigate their distress and promote their wel. 
fare. ‘To aid in this work of charity, all are invited 
to join. Much has been already done, and the most 
| gratify ing results have rewarded the labour bestowed. 
| But as the field is extensive, a greater number of la. 
bourers are required. 

Generally, two persons visit tegether, having a 
small section assigned to their charge, within which 

their care and attention are limited, and a report of 
| their proceedings is made monthly to the committee 
of the district to which the section is attached. 

Ruth Jess, No. 1, Church alley, will receive the 
|names of those who volunteer in the first district, 
| which extends from Vine to Market, and from the 
| Delaware to Sixth street. 

E, M. Donaldson, No. 226, Spruce street, will re- 
ceive names for visiters, in the second and third dis- 
| tricts, which together extend from Market to South, 
}and from the Delaware to Sixth street. 
| Susan Ruan, corner of Ninth and Cherry streets, 
will receive names for visiters for the fourth district, 
| which extends from Vine to Market, and from Sixth 
' to Twelfth street. 
Sarah Boylan, No. 206, Walnut street, will receive 
names for the filth district, which extends from Mar- 
ket to Spruce, and from Sixth to ‘i'welfth street. 

Mary P. Moor, No. 183, Pine street, will receive 
names for the sixth district, extending from Spruce to 
South, and from Sixth to Twelfth street. 

Susan H. Loyd, No. 153, Filbert street, will receive 
names for the seventh and tenth districts, which to- 
gether, extend from Market tu Vine, and from Twelfth 
to the river Schuylkill. 

Mary C. Stevenson, in Walnut, two doors below 
Thirteenth, will receive names for the eighth district, 
extending from Market to Spruce, and from Twelfth 
to Schuylkill Sixth street. 

Cornelia Davidson, No. 268, Walnut street, will 
receive ,names for the ninth district, which extends 
from Spruce to South, from Twelfth to Schuylkill 
Sixth street. 

Margaret Lee, S. W. corner of Chesnut and 
Schuylkill Fifth street, will receive names for the 
eleventh district, which extends from Market to 
a, and from Schuylkill Sixth to river Schuyl- 

ill. 

Anna B. Hall, No. 119, South Eighth, will receive 
names for the twelfth district, extending from Schuy!- 
kill Sixth to river Schuy|kill, and from Spruce to South 
street. 

Mary M‘Clure, Pine, two doors above Seventh, or 
Theodoria Pettit, No. 73, South Sixth street, will re- 
ceive names for visiters in Moyamensing. 

Elizabeth Koningmaker, No. 291, North Fourth 


| 


Society of Phila.| street, will receive names fur the Northern Liberties. 


= inet : 

Diep, on fifth day evening, the 11th inst. Epwarp 
Ranvotrn, Ja. of this city, in the fifty-first year of 
his age. 
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